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For “The Friend.” 
Musings and Memories. 
RIGHT GUIDANCE. 
The closer our walk with God,—the more con- 
stant we are in waiting upon him for direction as 
to all our movements,—the more certainly will he 





Jonathan Evans, and Thomas Scattergood, were, | pose sufferings upon a people who are thus cir- 


in the language of the minute made on the occa- 
sion, “desired to attend its presentation at Lan- 
caster, as soon as they conveniently can.” 

“To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in General 
Assembly met : 

“The Memorial and Remonstrance of the Re- 
presentatives of the people called Quakers, in 
Pennsylvania, &c. 

“Respectfully showeth,—That with concern 
we have observed a proposed supplement to the 
Militia Laws of this State, imposing fines and 
penalties still heavier than heretofore, for non- 
compliance with military requisitions, which if 
passed into a law, will bear peculiarly hard upon 
those who are conscientiously scrupulous of bear- 
ing arms. It is generally known that as a religi- 
ous Society we have believed ourselves called 
upon to bear a faithful testimony against wars and 


enable us to perform our own allotted portion of |fightings, firmly believing them to be entirely for- 


duty, to the furtherance of our own spiritual 
growth, and to the benefit of others. The natural 
impatience and creaturely zeal of the human mind, 
often prompts us to activity in things which we 
may deem religious duties; but if we do not wait 
upon the Lord for his guiding, opening and quali- 
fying influence, yielding prompt submission to 
his gentle restraints, as well as secret quickenings 
for service, we shall miss of filling up our proper 
measure of usefulness, as well as of the reward 
which would have crowned perfect obedience. 


. The truth of these remarks will evidently appear 


in the narrative we are about to give. 

Early in the year 1808, a bill was reported to 
the Assembly of Perfnsylvania entitled “A sup- 
plement to the Act for the regulation of the Mi- 
litia of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania,” 
vhich contained many features particularly objec- 
tioable to Friends, as being likely to occasion 
them, and all other persons conscientiously con- 
eerned to bear a faithful testimony against war, 
much suffering in person and estate. This bill, 
% reported to the House of Representatives, was 
printed in the newspapers during the Second 
month, 1808, and all persons concerned had a full 
opportunity of examining its provisions. It was 
understood that the bill would be called up, or 


bidden under the christian dispensation, which 
was gloriously ushered in by the proclamation of 
‘ Peace on earth, good will to men.’ 

‘It is also known that our ancestors sought a 
refuge from persecution in this, then a wilderness 
country, under the sanction of William Penn, 
who, bya solemn compact granted them a charter 


cumstanced? You know that we cat) make no 
compromise in this matter. You will probably 
agree with us, that the time will come whea 
‘ Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.’ 

‘“‘ There must be a beginning in these things, 
and. we fully believe ourselves called upon to 
make and uphold it. If you punish us by fines 
and imprisonment, even for life, as your laws cons 
template, will it not be a serious consideration 
whether you are not found opposers of the designs 
of Him, who is higher than any earthly power, 
and who will finally establish his own purposes, 
whether men will hear or forbear. 

“ We have, we believe, discharged a religious 
duty in thus laying our thoughts before you, and 
now leave it to you seriously to reflect whether 
the real welfare of our country will not be more 
promoted by encouraging works of righteousness, 
than by oppressing the innocent, who can make 
no opposition, but must submit to suffering, if 
permitted to be their portion. 

‘“‘ With sincere desires for your wise directiou 
in this, and other subjects relating to the well- 
being of our common country, we are your assured 
friends.” 

This document having been approved on Fifth- 


of privileges, which we have not forfeited, and|day afternoon, (Third month 10th,) and the bill 


which we think ought never to be violated; the 
first section whereof we believe it right to offer to 
your notice, viz: 

‘“‘¢ Because no people can be truly happy, 
thongh under the greatest enjoyment of civil 
liberty, if abridged of the freedom of their con- 
sciences, as to their religious profession and wor- 


against the passage of which it protests, being 
liable to be taken up for a second reading on any 
day, we should have expected the committee ap- 
pointed to convey it to Lancaster would have 
started with it the next morning. For some 
cause this was not done. The ostensible motive 
which determined them in postponing their de- 


ship; and Almighty God being the only Lord of|parture until Seventh-day, we do not know, but 


conscience, Father of lights, and of spirits, and 
author as well as object of all Divine knowledge, 
faith and worship, who only doth enlighten the 
minds and persuade and convince the understand- 
ings of people, I do hereby grant and declare, 
That no person or persons inhabiting in this pro- 
vince or territories who shall confess and acknow- 
ledge one Almighty God and Creator, Upholder 
and Ruler of the world, and profess him or them- 
selves obliged to live quietly under the civil 
government, shall be in any case molested or pre- 


reached in the regular course of the business be-|judiced in his or their persons or estates, because 


fore the House, during the Third month, and a 
special sitting of the ‘ Meeting for Sufferings” 
was held in Philadelphia on Second-day, Third 
month 7th, to consider if any duty rested on that 
body to perform relative to the proposed bill. 
After consultation, the members concluding that 
the bill if enacted would prove oppressive to 
Friends, and subversive of their “ civil rights and 
ielent privileges,” appointed Nicholas Waln, 
Samuel Smith, Samuel P. Griffitts, Henry Drinker, 

omas Wistar, and Thonias Morris to prepare a 
Rmonstrance to the Senate and House of Repre- 
entatives of the State, against its passage. The 
Ueeting then adjourned until the following Fifth- 


of his or their conscientious persuasion or practice, 
nor be compelled to frequent or maintain any re- 
ligious worship, place or ministry, contrary to his 
or their minds, or do or suffer any other act or 
thing contrary to their religious persuasion.’ 
“Whilst the government continued in our 
hands, we conducted ourselves according to the 
spirit and intention of this charter towards all 
other religious denominations; but a change hav- 
ing taken place in the government, we have con- 
tinued peaceable subjects thereof, still hoping 
that our inoffensive demeanor would plead with 
the rulers in our behalf. Instead of this being 
the case, we apprehend an inerease of suffering 


Jat 3 o’clock in- the afternoon, when the fol-| for our conscientious persuasion is likely to take 
ng memorial and remonstrance prepared by|place, and therefore think it not improper to call 
committee, was after deliberate consideration| your attention to some important points. We 

» and Thomas Wistar, Samuel Bettle,|ask, is it consistent with wisdom or justice to im- 


doubtless the real operating cause was, that He 
who controls the actions of men to bring to pass 
his hidden designs, had purposes of grace which 
were to be accomplished by their delay. Some 
of these purposes, were, in the end, made mani- 
fest. 

On Seventh-day the committee started in their 
own conveyance, and reached Downingtown that 
night, where they found quarters with a Friend. 
Whilst they were slowly proceeding along that 
day, the bill against the passage of which they 
were to protest, was taken up in the House, ona 
motion of Michael Leib, a violent politician of 
Philadelphia, of the Democratic school, who was 
a most éager advocate of the proposed law. The 
House resolved itself into a committee of the 
whole, and having considered every section, and 
made same alterations which they called amend- 
ments, the bill was reported back to the House 
with little amelioration of its character. On re- 
ceiving it, the House without taking any further 
action, adjourned until the following Second-day 
morning. , 

The committee on First-day morning break- 
fasted with their host at Downingtown, and some 
of them anxious to reach Lancaster before the bill 
should be taken up by the House for a second 
reading, were very earnest to make an early start 
westward. The uneasy oves were quite tried to 
perceive in Thomas Scattergood an evident disin- 
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clination for leaving. The horses wete, however, | their minds with sadness. He told them that he 
attached to the cafriage, and when all but he|had no one to send with them as guide, but as he 
seemed ready for moving, he let them know that|appeared willing to give them quarters for the 
he believed in the constraining of duty he must|night, Thomas Scattergood, whose heart seemed 
have a religious opportunity with the family of|ever drawn in christian sympathy to the sad and 
the Friend with whom they had lodged. Thejdepressed, got out of the carriage, and the rest 
family were gathered, and the lively gospel labour | followed him into the house. It was truly a house 


to which Thomas was led, had so evidently the 
seal and sanction of the great Head of the church 
accompanying it, that the most impatient of his 
companions felt that the opportunity had been 
held in a higher will than that of man. This 
duty performed they started westward, and soon 
some of them began to urge the propriety, and as 
they deemed it, almost the necessity of going on 
without stopping to attend any religious meeting 
that day. They thought the importance of their 
mission, the desirableness of reaching Lancaster 
before the bill should be acted on, would warrant 
this neglect of what would otherwise have been 


_ an indispensible duty. Some were willing to refer 


the matter to Thomas Scattergood, who soon told 
them that his religious duty that day lay in at- 
tending Caln meeting. This was very much 

inst the inclination of one of the committee, 
ae in narrating the circumstance said, he knew 
if they attended that meeting, they would be ob- 
liged to go home with some Friend or other to 
dine, and that with the consequent delays, would 
occasion them to make that day but poor progress 
towards Lancaster. 

In the meeting at Caln, Thomas Scattergood 
was opened in a most remarkable manner. A por- 
tion of his communication was addressed to some 
one, who was in high esteem amongst Friends, 
and with his neighbours, who was giving way in 
secret to a practice which, if he did not abandon 
it, would prove his destruction. The door of mer- 
ciful escape, through the grace and good spirit of 
the Lord Jesus, was set before the one addressed. 
Thomas thought he had had a clear evidence of 
the Divine requiring to give utterance to that he 
had expressed ; but after he was seated in the car- 
riage alone with his Friends of the committee, he 
turned round and said, ‘“‘ Have I gone too far?” 
Jonathan Evans, perhaps fearing lest Thomas 
should let in unprofitable fears and reasonings 
said, ‘No. Thou hast done well. Be still.’’ 

They went from meeting to the house of a 


of mourning. The wife of their host, had long 
been in a desponding condition of mjnd, and when 
they saw her she seemed a picture of perfect des- 
pair. She did not speak to them, but offered her 
hand mechanically, which felt cold and clammy. 
After taking some refreshment, the committee, 
oppressed with the gloom which seemed to per- 
vade all in the house, were glad to retire to their 
beds. Thomas Scattergood was introduced into 
deep sympathy with the poor distressed woman, 
and the next morning, after breakfasting, detained 
his companions once more, whilst he gave vent to 
his religious exercise on her account. It was in- 
deed a wonderful visitation of gospel love and 
consolation, which appeared to reach even into 
the depth of the desolate wilderness, where her 
soul at that time had its dwelling. He set before 
her peace and happiness, through her laying hold 
of the hand of merciful deliverance stretched out 
even for her. 

This was the last detention on their way to 
Lancaster, which they did not reach until long after 
the meeting of the assembly, which took place that 
morning, Third month 14th, 1808, at 9 o’clock. 
After a variety of unimportant business, the bill 
respecting the militia was taken up for a second 
reading. Michael Leib, its fierce advocate and 
defender, seemed determined that there should be 
no abatement of its rigour. Charles Miner, then 


a representative from Luzerne, made a motion, 
which was seconded by Isaac Worthington, to in- 


troduce a clause releasing those “ conscientiously 
scrupulous of bearing arms” from some of the pen- 
alties which the proposed bill would inflict. This 
attempt appears to have stirred up Michael to a 
great outpouring of abuse on the professed con- 
scientiously scrupulous ones; and as he found 
these principally in the Society of Friends, he 
denounced them without stint. Whilst this tor- 
rent of uncalled for and unwarranted defamation 
was at its height, the four committee Friends en- 
tered the hall. No sooner did the declaimer be- 


Friend, and dined. As soon as the meal was over|hold his much respected friena and near neigh- 
those anxious to be on the road, had a move made|bour, Thomas Scattergood, amongst his auditors, 
for the carriage, but before it was ready, Thomas|than he found all his spleen against the Quakers 
Seattergood informed his companions that his|/subside,—he admitted their good qualities, and 
mind was drawn to have a religious sitting with | warming to their virtues, he ended by a complete 
the young people of the family. This was had,|eulogium on them. The mirth of the whole house 
and the sensible presence of the blessed Master, |was excited at the sudden change wrought in the 
and the pure flowing of the gospel stream towards | orator by the entrance of the committee, and when 
those assembled, satisfied all of his friends pre-|the section of the bill came to be considered, there 
sent, that this detention also had been in best wis-|appeared a disposition, unmanifested before by 
dom. many of them, as well as by the orator, to think 
It was now so late in the afternoon that they|well of Friends, and to respect their wishes. 
were convinced they could not reach that night} The Friends remained during the further dis- 
the house of a Friend, well on the way to Lancas-|cussion of the bill, and many things were made 
ter, where they had proposed to lodge. The|easier for them than they could have expected, 
name of a Friend was mentioned to them re-|and they were united in believing that they reach- 
siding at Sadsbury, much nearer, but for-several|ed Lancaster and the House of Assembly at the 
reasons, his house was not thought by their in-|very right minute, and that, even as respected the 
formant a desirable place to lodge at. Without|object which brought them there, their detention 
determining where they should stop, they passed|had proved its real advancement. A section was 
on. The way became rough, and it grew dark|proposed making the father, mother, master or 
before they came to the residence of the last men-| mistress of a minor, son or apprentice, liable in 
tioned Friend. On considering the matter, Thomas| person or estate, if such young man did not per- 
Scattergood thought they might turn in, and if it}form military service. This was voted down, and 
did not seem suitable for them to stay there, they| Michael Leib’s name stands among the nays. The 
might, perhaps, get a pilot to guide them to the|committee had very satisfactory opportunities with 
house of some other Friend. The Friend came|the members of both branches of the assembly, 
out to the carriage, and whilst speaking to them|and themselves and their memorial, which was 
seemed so dejected and sorrowful, as to affect all|read, were treated with respect. 


- With thankful hearts the committee returned 
home in time to attend the regular sitting of the 
Meeting for Sufferings held on Sixth-day the 18th, 
where this minute was made: “ The four Friends 
named at the late special meeting to attend at 
Lancaster the presentation of our memorial, re- 
ported, that they fulfilled the object of their ap- 
pointment, and were respectfully received by both 
branches of the Legislature. They express a be- 
lief that the memorial and its presentation were 
seasonable and proper, in which sentiment, from 
the account now given, this meeting fully unites.” 
In a paragraph proposed to be inserted in an 
epistle to the Meeting for Sufferings of London, 
relative to this committee and its labours, against 
the bill, were these words, “ through the bless- 
ing of a kind Providence some very oppressive 
paragraphs were expunged.” 

As the committee were returning, they rode 
along for a considerable time in silence, a sweet 
solemnity covering their minds. The silence was 
at last broken by Thomas Scattergood, who, lay- 
ing his hand on Samuel Bettle’s shoulder, said, 
‘‘ Why dost thou not yield to the requisitions of 
the Lord? Why dost thou not preach ?”” Samuel 
had long been’ under preparation, as he believed, 
for that service, and this remark from his sympa- 
thizing fellow traveller, proved very confirming 
and encouraging to him, in the exercises and 
baptisms he passed through before he came forth 
in the public ministry, which was not for several 

ears. 

We have seen how the detentions which the 
committee experienced through the faithfulness 
of Thomas Scattergood to apprehended duty, 
worked for the advantage of the concern which 
took them to Lancaster; and now let us turn to 
the purposes of grace to individuals ministered 
through the same means. At the time of the 
ensuing Yearly Meeting, a Friend came and speak- 
ing to Thomas Scattergood, intimated a desire to 
go home with him. Iw the course of his visit he- 
informed Thomas that he was the individual so 
pointedly addressed at Caln meeting. He said 
he was at that time in the practice of using ardent 
spirits, but had done it so secretly, his neighbours 
and Friends had never discovered it. The warn- 
ing delivered that day had been blessed to him, 
and he aad, through the Lord’s assisting grace, 
been enabled wholly to abandon the habit. He 
was then in-the station of an elder, and continued 
through the preserving efficacy of that grace which 
had enabled him to break from that soul debasing 
sin, to bear a clean unblemished character to the 
end of his days. At the same Yearly Meeting a 
woman Friend greeted Thomas Scattergood with 
affectionate animation, and when he expressed his 
inability to remember her, she exclaimed, “‘ Why 
don’t thee know me? I am the Friend that 
through thy instrumentality was raised right up 
out of the earth.” On further questioning, she 
proved to be the poor woman at Sadsbury, whose 
gloom and despair had given way under the mes- 
sage of peace and love, which Thomas had been 
commissioned by his merciful Master to minister 
to her. She continued io a sound mind, and was 
afterwards appointed to the station of an elder, 
and was esteemed as a valuable Friend. Samuel 
Bettle mentioned he had the pleasure of receiving & 
visit from her during the course of the Yearly 
Meeting, next succeeding their slowly performed 
yet prosperously effected journey to Lancaster. 

Of the benefits resulting from Thomas Seat- 
tergood’s labours in the ministry in the two 
other family sittings, we know nothing; but they 
were no doubt blessed to him, as filling up his 
own appointed duty, and were visitations of grace, 
and offers of redeeming love and mercy to others, 
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whether profited by or not. The Lord, most merci-|rapidly to a fatal termination, within from a few 
ful, thereby tendered help and strength, and his|hours to two and five days, and if we can form 
obedient minister, having performed his allotted |any correct idea from the deaths reported, con- 
service, was clear of condemnation, and had his |fining itself to certain localities in a densely pop- 
reward in the feeling of sustaining peace. ulated district of the city, and to several built up 
[The main incidents of the above described | portions of the rural wards. 
journey to Lancaster, were narrated to me nearly 
thirty years since by Thomas Wistar, and I had |the want of a proper nomenclature, it is somewhat 
his words taken down at the time. Some years | difficult to secure the true number of deaths from 
afterward, I obtained from Samuel Bettle ‘an ac-|this strange disease. We are very sure that the 
count of it, with some particulars which Thomas |generic term “ spotted,’’ as given in the record, 
had not given. On recently recurring to the in-|does not designate all of them. A variety of terms 
cidents, 1 deemed them worthy of record ; and from |have been assumed, in the certificates of death, 
the minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings, and jaecording to the views entertained of its diagnos- 
the journal of the House of Assembly, have been tic relations, and the observations and experience 
enabled to complete the foregoing narrative. | of those several practitioners who have been some- 
what familiar with its advent and stay among us. 
ie “By some, it-has been called spotted, and by 
On Meteorology and Rpidemics others malignant, petechial, congestive, and typhus 
(Concluded from page 111.) fevers. One practitioner certified to all his cases 
“The mortality among children under five|of death, under the very general term fever, for 
years of age, from the diseases in the class zymo-|the want of a more distinct name. 
tic, has been almost incredible, amounting to 63 jcertain that many of the fatal cases were treated 
per ct., and if we include those between five and/as congestion, as well as inflammation of the men- 
ten years, it will swell the number to 70 per ct. |inges of the brain, and recorded cerebro-spinal 
“The highest number of deaths from any one meningitis. 
disease in this catalogue, was 930, from cholerain-| Qf the correctness of a single observation, 
fantum. This destructive disease of infants shows | however, as already intimated, and drawn from a 
an increase of 301 deaths over those of 1862, or|careful analysis of the death register, and from 
48 per ct., and was confined principally to the 
three summer months, July, August and Sep- 
tember. be its etiology, pathology, or distinguishing title, 
“This infantile disease is peculiar to large ci-| has confined its ravages chiefly to the northeastern 
ties, and is most prevalent and fatal in those lo-|section of the city, embracing the 16th, 17th, 
calities where exists the greatest amount of filth,|18th and 19th wards, having a front either di- 
squalor, overcrowding, defective ventilation, with |rectly or indirectly through the Cohocsink Creek, 
other unwholesome influences.” on the Delaware River. The built up portion of 
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certain, viz., that this unusual visitor, whatever 





“Tn the absence of all correct diagnosis and | 


Nor is it less | 


’ 


|zymotic diseases which we have already enumer- 


ated, numbering 3,392, have amounted to 10,828. 
Of t hese deaths, 

“ Consumption of the Lungs contributed the 
largest number, amounting to 1,955, nearly 14 per 
\cent. of the total of deaths, and the highest mor- 
tality from this disease ever recorded for Phila- 
o> being an increase of six over those for 
| 1862. 

‘The number of deaths in each month were as 
| follows :-— 


January, . . 164 July, - 171 
February, . . 164 August, . 155 
| March, . . 160 September, . 156 
April, . - 20 October, . 150 
May, - - 146 November, . 162 
June, , . ii December, . 197 


“The highest number in any one month was 
'209, in April. The lowest in June, 121. 

*“The deaths among males exceeded those of 
females by 23. The two decennial periods be- 
tween 20 and 40 contributed 974 deaths, equal to" 
50 per cent. : 

“The deaths among people of colour amounted 
to 161, or 8 per cent. The mortality from this 
disease is on the increase with the coloured popu- 
lation. 

‘“‘ Thirty-five per cent. of the deaths recorded 





. eco : : are charged to our foreign population, fifty-seven 
reliable information otherwise secured, we are| S gn pop 9 em 


per cent. to those of American birth, seven per 
cent. not designated. 

‘The average monthly mortality was 163, and 
or every day there were 5 deaths.” 


Letters, & of Barly Friends 
(Continued from page 110.) 


“Diphtheria.—The deaths from this disease|the 23d ward bounded on the south, east, and ae the wrist of Gly aes ee ouee 


amounted to 434 against 325, during the previous| west, by the Frankford Creek ; together with that} 5, 


year, an increase of 33 per ct. This disease ap-|densely inhabited section of the 21st ward, on its 
pears to have been steadily on the increase, while|western. slope, lying along the margin of the 
its prevalence has not been confined to any spe-| Schuylkill River. 

cial locality. In point of fact, those wards called} ‘‘ Out of the 256 deaths recorded from those 
rural and those classed as healthy, and enjoying | fevers above named, 155, or 61 per ct. are credit- 
the advantages of house accommodation, free cir-|ed to the localities we have designated, as having 
culation of air, and their residents accustomed to | suffered peculiarly from this uncommon and alarm- 
the comforts of an improved social condition, all\ing disease. We think, therefore, there is legiti- 
of which are essential to health, have suffered in| mate ground for venturing the opinion that not 
some instances beyond those where the standard|less than 150 deaths have occurred during the 
of social refinement is very limited, where there|year from “‘ spotted fever,” or cerebro-spinal me- 
is over-crowding, neglect of cleanliness, squalid | ningitis. 

wretchedness, ill-ventilated dwellings, and an at-| ‘* Almost simultaneous with the advent of 
mosphere at all times loaded with unwholesome|spotted fever in our city, an epidemic catarrh or 
and deadly gases. For instance, the 4th ward|influenza made its appearance and spread itself 
gave only 8 deaths, while the 8th ward furnished |very generally throughout the community. This 
21 deaths. The 14th ward gave 16, while the|disease was not confined to any particular period 
17th gave only 12. The 21st and 22d wards con-|of life, nor to any special locality. In its dura- 











hiting in his Memoirs, informs us ;—“‘Alexan- 
r Parker was an ancient and eminent servant 
of God, and minister of Jesus Christ ; he was born 
in Yorkshire, near Bolton in Lancashire, and was 
well educated, and had a gentleman-like carri 
and deportment as well as person, for I knew him 
well. He came up to London with George Fox, 
when he was brought up out of Leicestershire by 
Colonel Hacker to Oliver Cromwell, in 1654; he 
stayed with him in London and thereabouts for 
some time; and afterwards went with him to a 
general meeting at John Crook’s in Bedfordshire, 
in 1655. He wrote many serviceable books and 
epistles to Friends, which are worthy of perusing ; 
in which, though being dead, he yet speaketh.” 
—J. W.’s Memoirs, p. 390—393.] 


Alexander Parker to Margaret Feit. 
London, 22d of Twelfth mo. 54. [second mo.] 1655, 
Dear Sister,—Upon the 4th day of the twelfth 





tributed 33 deaths, while the 2d and 3d gave 36, |tion in those cases that were uncomplicated and|month, George Fox was at a meeting at Swan- 
only a fraction more. These statistics conform to| occurring in healthy subjects, it seldom was pro-|nington; and there came several soldiers from 
the opinion elsewhere expressed and cited in a|longed over a week, was far more severe on the) Leicester, but they were very civil and moderate, 
former report, that diphtheria obeys nogplimatic| nervous system than the ordinary catarrbal affec-|and heard with patience the word of the Lord, 
laws, and is independent of all atmospheric con-|tions, but by no means fatal in character. and went peaceably away. The same day Thomas 
ditions. We are quite certain that neither the} ‘In children especially, this disease was ac-|Taylor and I were at Litchfield, and had a meet- 
heat of summer nor the cold of winter has exerted|companied with an eruption in many cases that|ing there; when many people of all sorts came to 
any influence in abating its destructive attacks.’ |resembled measles, and in those instances in|the meeting. On the fourth-day of the week 

“ Smallpox 35 p. ct., or from 264 to171. Here|which the catarrhal fever was predominant, this|we came to George at Swannington; and he was 
again we desire to direct attention to the great|eruption was not readily distinguished from that|/moved to appoint a meeting at Whetstone, and 
number of deaths among children from smallpox |exanthem. This efflorescence would last for ajnone being there to pass along with him, I went 
compared with those in adults, as a proof of the{day or two, and gradually fade. In several fam-|with him.—~-On the first-day, many Friends 
defective character of the existing ordinance for|jilies attended by the writer, no other symptom |were come together from several parts, and were 
public vaccination, and the necessity for a com-|invited attention, either from the parent or phy-| waiting upon the Lord, when there came the 
pulsory law in order to secure our city and even|sician. Urticaria also, or at least an eruption| marshal and about eight soldiers into the meeting; 
our State from the frequent ravages of this loath-|perfeet in its resemblance, was occasionally wit-|and many of them sat down, and were very civil. 
some disease. nessed as a concomitant of this epidemic.” And after a certain while, the marshal po e, and 

“The month of February in this year was ush-| “ Deaths from Sporadic Causes.—In the gen-|showed an order from Colonel Hacker, that every 
ered in by the appearance of un unusual disease, |eral table of interments in this city for the year|one should go to their outward habitations, other- 
of an eruptive form ; its type asthenic; in many|1863, accompanying this report, it will be seen|wise to pass along with him to the colonel. And 
cases defying all treatment; running its course|that the deaths from all causes, except those from|so he began and examined Friends where their 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































. of any freedom ; only desired, that one of us would 
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outward sbodé wes; and some he asked when they | first two or three months of this year; and several |this city again,—we two are too few in this city 
would return back. As for George his country-|were convicted and punished. These circum-|for this service, for truly it is very great ; at pre- 
man,—let any two go along with him, and satisfy | stances, doubtless, tended to spread suspicions far|sent many come in daily to the acknowledgment 
the colonel for the rest. Then the marshal did|and wide; and probably afforded employment for | of the Truth. Friends are so many, that not one 
entreat George to take his horse and go along|the officious partizan to show his zeal in the dis-|place can hold them on the first-days, where we 
with them. Then said George, “if thou dost| covery of suspected persons, of whatever character|can peaceably meet for the rude people ; for since 
command me to go, I shall not resist :” Sojand station they might be. we came, they have been very rude,—very oft to 
they [went,] and I had not freedom to leave pull us down when we have been speaking. G. 
George. [They were then introduced to Colonel was at the great meeting-place two first-days be- 
Hacker. ] and the colonel spoke to him of fore we came; and his voice and outward man 
many things. [He was then searched, and finally was almost spent amongst them. 
was informed, he must go to London.] One We have thus ordered it since we came,—we 
Captain Drury, one of the Protector’s life-guards get Friends on the first-days to meet together in 
passed up, and we went along with him. several places out of the rude multitude, &c. ; and 
After stating that they lodged at the Mermaid we two go to the great meeting place which we 
inn, Charing Cross, the letter proceeds.] Then have, which will hold a thousand people, which 
the captain went to the Protector, and acquainted is always nearly filled, [there] to thresh among 
him of feheir arrival ;] so the Protector said, the world ; and we stay till twelve or one o’clock, 
he should see him,—and would speak with and then pass away, the one to one place and the 
George; but when, he could not tell. The cap- other to another place, where Friends are met in 
tain is very loving, and would not hinder George private ; and stay till four or five o’clock. 

Truly, dear heart, our care is for the whole body, 
that all things may be ordered in the wisdom of 
God, to the confounding of all our adversaries, 
who seek for our halting. 

We rest in the bosom of love with thee, and 
are thy dear brothers. E. B. F. H. 


[It seems they had so much work with the 
multitude, that they could with difficulty get to- 
gether with their own body: one letter from F. 
Howgill, dated London, 2nd of eighth month, 
1654, states, ‘‘our burthen is great, we cannot get 
any separation for the multitude, and so Friends 
do not much know one another: and we cannot 
conveniently get any place to meet in, that Friends 


may sit down.”’] 
(To be continued.) 










































































Alexander Parker to Margaret Fell. 
London, 10th of First month [third mo.] 1655. 

Most Dearly Beloved,—Our dearly beloved one 
George Fox is set free by Oliver Cromwell to go 
whither he pleaseth : he was never under any re- 
straint, but had liberty to pass amoug Friends. 
On the 6th day of this instant, he was brought 
beforit the Protector, and was with him a pretty 
while in his chamber at Westminster : he was very 
loving to him, and wished him to come again to 
him ; and afterwards set him free to go whither 
he pleased. 

So we are yet in this city, and for a while con- 
tinue in it: there are many Friends come up, as 
Francis Howgill and Edward Burrough, Thomas 
Salthouse, Miles Halhead, William Caton, John 
Stubbs, and several others ; but I believe we shall 
disperse abroad after to-morrow. We do not want 
for anything ; here are many precious Friends in 
the city, who would do anything for us, or let us 
have anything; but George is not very free, but 
rather keeps clear. Our horses are at the inn 
where we lay ; but so many coming to see George, 
they [the people of the inn] grow weary and wish 
us to take another place; only the horses might 
be free [left.] 

So at present I cease ; with my tender love unto 
thee and thy family. I am thine, &c. 


ALEXANDER PARKER. 
From William Caton’s MSS. Collection. 











stay at the inn. On the fourth-day, George went 
up into the city with some of our Friends. 
On first-day afternoon, William Caton and I were 
at a meeting in Moorfields, where many Friends 
were: a mighty power there is amongst them, and 
many tender hearts there are among them. On 
the fourth-day in: the evening, there was a meet- 
ing appointed at Gerard Roberts’ where there was 
a very large meeting of Friends : George was pre- 
sent amongst them : the powerful presence of the 
Lord was with us, and the tender plants were re- 
freshed, and some were made to witness to the 
Truth. Thy dear brother, &c. 
ALEXANDER PARKER. 
From William Caton’s MSS. Collection. 





{The next letter follows up the narrative of 
George Fox’s being taken before the Protector. 
In his Journal, George Fox gives a full and in- 
teresting account of this intervi¢w with Oliver 
Cromwell at Whitehall: it was on this occasion 
that a paper was addressed by George Fox to the 
Protector, in which he denied “the taking up a 
carnal weapon against him or any man,” &c. 
After this interview the Protector declared “he 
was at liberty, and might go where he would.” 

This cireumstance respecting George Fox being 
brought before the Protector, is spoken of in these 
terms in the news-books of the day: 

“We have information of divers Quakers, who 
have of late been roving about the country in 
Leicestershire, and have had many meetings there, 
but were dispersed by some of our horse, and some 
of them taken into custody ; amongst the rest, one 
Foxe, a chief Quaker, who was this day brought 
to Whitehall, and had divers followers.—( The 
Perfect Diurnal, Feb. 19th, 1655.) 

“Munday, 26th February, 1655. This after- 
noon Foxe the great Quaker, who is said to be 
one of the chief amongst them, was at Whitehall : 
he came out of Leicestershire: some say he was 
sent up from thence; divers Quakers were at 
Whitehall following him.” It appears from this 
account that the Friends “stayed some hours at 
Whitehall” on this occasion.—( Tracts, King’s 
Library, British Museum.) 

On glancing over the reports of the transaction 
of Cromwell’s Council about the beginning of this 
year, when George Fox was arrested by Colonel 
Hacker, it appears that many persons of various 
stations in life, were reported to the Council as 
either suspicious, or as directly implicated in plots 
for bringing in “Charles Stuart” and subverting 
Cromwell’s government: many of these persons 
were brought up and examined before the Pro- 
tector and his Council at Whitehall, during the 


Zine for Coinage—M. Peligot, chemist to 
the French mint, has made some experiments 
showing the superiority of zinc to copper as an 
alloy of silver. The French government are low- 
ering their standard of silver coinage about seven 
per cent., making it consist of 835 parts of silver to 
165 of copper. M. Peligot shows that by using 
this proportion of zinc instead of copper the alloy 
is whiter than when copper is used, remarkably 
malleable, and perfectly homogeneous when rol- 
led. An alloy containing 108 parts weight of sil- 
ver and 32 by weight of zinc is readily malleable. 
All the alloys of silver and zine upon which he 
experimented are more fusible, more sonorous, and 
more elastic than alloys, in the same proportions, 
of silver and copper; and when those of them 
which are malleable have had their malleability 
impaired by hammering, it can be readily restored 
by simply heating. Moreover, the zine alloys 
have over the copper alloy the very great advan- 
tage of no verdigris being formed by the contact 
with them of acid liquors, and the equally great 
advantae of not being nearly so readily discolor- 
ed by sulphuretted hydrogen, or other sulphur 
compounds. M. Peligot, indeed, states that an 
alloy of 800 parts silver and 200 parts zine will 
preserve its whiteness unimpaired in a solution of 
a polysulphide in which the standard alloy of sil- 
ver and copper would soon become quite black. 
Zine would thus certainly seem to be better adap- 
ted than copper to alloy silver with for coinage ; 
while some of the alloys of silver and zine above- 
mentioned—especially that of 800 parts silver with 
200 parts zinc—should be worth the attention of 
silversmiths and other producers of ornamental 
metal work.—Late Paper. 


Edward Burrough and Francis Howgill to 
Margaret Fell. 
London, 27th of First month [third mo.] 1655. 

Dear Sister, who art a fruitful branch in the 
living vine, and a pleasant plant in the garden of 
God. 

We have been in this city near three weeks in 
great labour and service. G., [G. Fox,] with 
mavy more of our brethren, was here when we 
came. We all staid over one first-day, after we 
two came into the city. G. was that dayin private 
with Friends; and we two were in the general 
meeting-place among the rude world, threshing 
and ploughing :—and the rest of our brethren 
were that day at several mectings, some at one 
and some at another, and some among the Bap- 
tists and gathered people ; and great service there 
was that day. Then shortly after that first-day, 
the brethren separated into the fields [the coun- 
try,] to reap and to gather in. Richard Cleaton 
and Thomas Bond went towards Norwich and into 
Suffolk and that way, and are in great service 
there. John Stubbs and William Caton went 
towards Dover. We have received one letter from 
them since they went into Dover: the mayor and 
the officers strictly examined and charged them 
to keep the peace: they were with some gathered 
people, and at some steeple-houses, and had little 
persecution. Miles Halhead and Thomas Salt- 
house went towards Plymouth: they had a great 
meeting one first-day in Reading ; and‘many, they 
wrote, were convinced. G. F. is at present in 
Bedfordshire; Alexander Parker is with him: 
there isa people that way. John Audland was 
here with us, but goes towards Bristol shortly, 
for aught we know. James Lancaster was with 
us in this city, but is gone to George. R. Hub-| Let us proportion our alms to our ability, lest 
berthorne is yet in prison. Jobn Camm is at or|we provoke God to proportion his blessings to our 
near Bristol. We believe that G. will return to|alms.— Bp. Beveridge. 
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MINUTES. 
We are but minutes—little things ; 
Each one furnished with sixty wings, 
With which we fly on our unseen track, 
And not a minute ever comes back. .- 


We are but minutes—each one bears . 
Its little burden of joys or cares ; 
Patiently take the minutes of pain, 
The worst of minutes cannot remain. 


We are but minutes; when we bring 
Few of the drops from pleasure’s spring, 
Taste their sweetness while yet we stay, 
It takes but a minute to fly away. 


We are but minutes; use us well, 

For bow we are used we must one day tell ; 
Who uses minutes has hours to use; 

Who loses minutes has years to lose. 


——__>—___ 


PRISON POETRY. 

R. E. R. forwarded the following verses to the Lon- 
don Times, which he says he found on a slate belonging 
to a prisoner now in prison, under sentence of | enal 
servitude for the second time, aud who has repeatedly 
been convicted besides: 

I cannot take my walks abroad, 
I’m under lock and key; 

And much the public I applaud, 
For all their care of me. 


Selected. 


Not more than others I deserve— 
In fact, much less than more— 
Yet I have food, while others starve, 
Or beg from door to door. 


The honest pauper in the street 
Half naked I behold; 

While I am clad from head to feet, 
And covered from the cold. 


Thousands there are who scarce can tell 
Where they may lay their head ; 

But I’ve a warm and well-air’d cell, 
A bath, good books, good bed. 


While they are fed on workhouse fare, 
And grudged their scanty food; 

Three times a day my meals I get, 
Sufficient, wholesome, good. 


Then to the British public, health, 
Who all our care relieves, 

And while they treat us as they do, 
They’ll never want for thieves. 





The following interesting instance of the in- 
stinct of the honey bee, is recorded in a late num- 
ber of the Intellectual Observer, by W. B. Teget- 
meur: ‘It is well known that a swarm of bees 
often take possession of an old tenantless hive 
filed with comb, having previously visited the 
hive and cleaned away the refuse materials and 
damaged portions. On placing a frame-hive, in 
which old combs had been artificially attached, 
tear a stock that was expected to throw off a 
swarm, it was seen that the bees visited it, and 
that numerous scales of newly-secreted wax were 
found on the floor-board. This led to an atten- 
tive examination of the combs, and it was dis- 
covered that new white wax had been secreted in 
the empty hive, and this had been employed in 
repairing the combs, particularly in cementing 
them more securely to the top of the hive; their 
attachment being strengthened at that point where 
the greatest weight would have to be sustained 
when the combs should be filled. with young 
brood, honey and pollen. It appears an extraor- 
inary instance of foresight and intelligence, as 
distinct from unreasoning instinct, that the bees, 
vhen proposing to send out a swarm to tenant a 
tew residence, should not only clean the hive, 

t send a relay of worker-bees to cluster and 
Xerete wax in order to strengthen the combs at 
that part where the greatest weight will have to 
be supported.” —7th mo. p- 462. 
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Self-Help. 


(Continued from page 119.) A th f att find Ed 
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Commons, whom we have heard introducing his 
recollections of past times with the words, “* When 
I was working as a weaver boy at Norwich ;” and 
there are many more who have sprung from con- 
ditions equally humble. But perhaps the most 
interesting story of difficulties encountered and 
overcome by manful struggle, is that of the pre- 
sent member for Sunderland, W. 8. Lindsay, the 
well-known shipowner. It was told by himself, 
in his own simple words, to the electors of Wey- 
mouth some years ago, in answer to an attack 
which had been made upon him by his political 
opponents. At the age of fourteen, he said, he 
had been left, an orphan boy, to push his way in 
the world. He left Glasgow for Liverpool with 
only four shillings and sixpence in his pocket ; 
and so poor was he that the captain of a steamer 
had pity on him, and had told him that he would 
give him his passage if he would trim the coals 
in the coal-hole. He did so, and thus worked his 
passage. He remembered that the fireman gave 
him a part of his homely dinner, and never did 
he eat a dinner with such relish, for he felt that 
he had worked for it and earned it ; and he wished 
the young to listen to his statement, for he him- 
self had derived a lesson from that voyage which 
he had never forgotten. At Liverpool, he re- 
mained for seven weeks before he could get em- 
ployment; he abode in sheds, and his four and 
sixpence maifitained him, until he found shelter 
in a West Indiaman. He entered as a boy, and 
before he was nineteen he had risen to the com- 
mand of an Indiaman. At twenty-three he re- 
tired from the sea; his friends, who when he 
wanted assistance had given him none, having left 
him that which they could no longer keep. He 
settled on shore; his career had been rapid; he 
had acquired prosperity by close industry, by con- 
stant work, and by keeping ever in view the™preat 
principle of doing to others as you would be done 
by. 

But the same characteristic feature of energetic 
industry happily has its counterpart amongst the 
other ranks of the community. The middle and 
well-to-do classes are constantly throwing out vigo- 
rous offshoots in all directions,—in science, com- 
merce, and art,—thus adding effectively to the 
working power of the country. Probably the 
very greatest name in English philosophy is that 
of Sir Isaac Newton, who was the son of a yeo- 
man, the owner and farmer of a little property at 
Woolsthorpe, in Lincolushire, worth only about 
thirty pounds a year. The distinguished astrono- 
mer Adams, the discoverer of Neptune, was born 
in the same condition of life; his father being a 
small farmer on one of the bleakest spots on Dart- 
moor, a region in which, however sterile the soil 
may be, it is clear that nature is capable of grow- 
ing the manliest of men. 

The sons of clergymen, and ministers of religion 
generally, have particularly distinguished them- 
selves in our country’s history. Amongst them 
we find the names of Drake and Nelson, celebrated 
in naval heroism ; of Wollaston, Young, Playfair, 
and Bell, in science ; of Wren, Reynolds, Wilson, 
and Wilkie, in art; of Thurlow and Campbell, in 
law; and of Addison, Thomson, Goldsmith, Cole- 
ridge, and Tennyson, in literature. Lord Hard- 
inge, Colonel Edwardes, and Major Hodson, so 
honorably known in Indian warfare, were also the 
sons of clergymen. Indeed, the empire of Eng- 










part, bred in factories, and trained to habits of 
practical business. 


urke, Smeaton the engineer, Scott and Words- 
worth, and Lords Somers, Hardwick, and Dun- 
ning. Sir William Blackstone was the posthum- 
ous son of a silk-mercer. Lord Gifford’s father 
was a grocer at Dover; Lord Denman’s a physi- 
cian; Judge Talfourd’s a cquntry brewer; and 
Lord Chief Baron Pollock’s was a rather cele- 
brated saddler at Charing Cross. Layard, the 
discoverer of the monuments of Nineveh, was an 
articled clerk in a London solicitor’s office; and 
Sir William Armstrong, the inventor of hydraulic 
machinery and of the Armstrong ordnance, was 
also trained to the law, and even practised for 
some time as an attorney. Milton was the son of 
a London scrivener, and Pope and Southey were 
the sons of linen-drapers. Professor Wilson was 
the son of a Paisley manufacturer, and Lord 
Macaulay of an African merchant. Keats was a 
druggist and Sir Humphry Davy a country a 
thecary’s apprentice. Speaking of himself, Davy 
once said, “‘ What [am I have made myself; [ 
say this without vanity, and in pure simplicity of 
heart.”” Richard Owen, the Newton of natural 
history, began life as a midshipman, and did not 
enter upon the line of scientific research in which 
he has since became so distinguished, until com- 
paratively late in life. He laid the foundations 
of his knowledge while engaged in cataloguing 
the magnificent museum of specimens accumu- 
lated by the industry of John Hunter, a work 
which occupied him at the College of Surgeons 
during a period of not less than ten years. 

In all these eases strenuous individual applica- 
tion was the price paid for distinction ; excellence 
of any sort being invariably placed beyond the 
reach of indolence. It is the diligent hand and 
head alone that maketh rich—in self-culture, 
growth in wisdom, and in business. Even when 
men are born to wealth and high social position, 
any solid reputation which they may individually 
achieve is only attained by energetic application ; 
for though an inheritance of acres may be be- 
queathed, an inheritance of knowledge and wis- 
dom cannot. The wealthy man may pay others 
for doing his work for him, but it is impossible to 
get his thinking done for him by another, or to 
purchase any kind of self-culture. Indeed, the 
doctrine that excellence in any pursuit is to be 
achieved by laborious application only, holds as 
true in the case of the man of wealth as in that 
of Drew and Gifford, whose only school was a cob- 
bler’s stall, or Hugh Miller, whose only college 
was a Cromarty stonequarry. 

The knowledge and experience which produce 
wisdom, can only become a man’s individual pos- 
session and property by his own free action; and 
it is as futile to expect these without laborious, 
painstaking effort, as it is to hope to gather a har- 
vest where the seed has not been sown. It is re- 
lated of Grosteste, an old bishop of Lincoln, pos- 
sessing great power in his day, that he was once 
asked by his stupid and idle brother to make a 
great man of him. “ Brother,” replied the bishop, 
‘if your plough is broken, I'll pay for the mend- 
ing of it; or, if your ox should die, P’ll buy you 
another; but I cannot make a great man of you ; 
a ploughman I found you, and I fear a ploughman 
I must leave you.” 

Riches and ease, it is perfectly clear, are not 
necessary for man’s highest culture, else had not 
the world been so largely indebted in all times to 
those who have sprung from the humbler ranks. 


land in India was won and held chiefly by men of! An easy and luxurious existence does not train 
the middle class,—such as Clive, Warren Hast-|men to effort or encounter with difficulty; nor 


ings, and their successors,—men, for the most does it awaken that consciousness of power which 
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is so necessary for energetic and effective action 
* in life. 
fortune, it may, by vigorous self-help, be con- 
verted even into a blessing ; rousing a man to that 
struggle with the world in which, though some 
miay purchase ease by degradation, the right- 
minded and true-hearted will find strength, con- 
fidence, and triumph. Bacon says, ‘“‘ Men seem 
neither to understand their riches nor their 
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ly close, but not upon the audacious ape, who 


Indeed, so far from poverty being a mis-|just escapes ; then there are cries of exultation 


from the tormenters, who gambol about joyfully. 
Occasionally, however, the claw is entrapped, and 
the victim dragged with the rapidity of lightning 
beneath the water, when the whole group disperse, 
groaning and shrieking. The misadventure does 
not, however, prevent their recommencing the 
game'a few days afterwards.— Travels in the Cen- 


. 


Interesting Discoveries at Pompeii, 

W. C. Russel, whose name is associated with 
some of the most successful searches in the ruing 
at Pompeii, contributes the following to the Lon. 
don Atheneum: 

“ Just two years ago I communicated to you my 
good fortune in witnessing, during a visit to 
Pompeii, the disenterment of a baker’s oven, with 
its full batch of loaves untouched since the mo. 


strength ; of the former they believe greater things 
than they should ; of the latter much less. Self- 
reliance and self-denial will teach a man to drink 
out of his own cistern, and eat his own sweet 
bread, and to learn and labour truly to get his 
living, and carefully to expend the good things 
committed to his trust.” 

Riches are so great a temptation to ease and 
self-indulgence, to which men are by nature prone, 


tral parts of Indo-China, (Siam,) &c., London, 


ment, eighteen hundred years ago, when the 
1864. 


were there deposited by the unforeboding baker, 
for the sales on that morrow which he was fated 
never to see. In my present visit I find myself 
close upon the track of the discovery, hardly less 
curious, of another of the elements of human 
life—that of an ancient well, with its waters stil] 
as fresh and sparkling as when, on the day of the 
great catastrophe, the aquarius of the house to 
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Crop: Statistics —The Department of Agricul- 
ture has issued a crop circular, from the returns 
of correspondents of the Department, showing the 
following facts : 

Wheat 
Bushels. 


181,188,089 
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Barley 
Bushels. 


12,488,022 


Rye 
Bushels. 
21,239,451 
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that the glory is all the greater of those who, born 
to ample fortune, severtheless take an active part 
in the work of their generation,—who “ scoru de- 
lights and live laborious days.” It is to the honor 
of the wealthier ranks in this country that they 
are not idlers; for they do their fair share of the 
work of the State, and usually take more than 
their fair share of its dangers. 

Nor have the wealthier classes been undistin- 
guished in the peaceful pursuits of philosophy 
and science. ‘Take, for instance, the great names 
of Bacon, the father of modern philosophy, and 
of Worcester, Boyle, Cavendish, Talbot, and 
Rosse, in science. The last named may be re- 
garded as the great mechanic of the peerage, a 
man who, if he had not been born a peer, would 
probably have taken the highest rank as an in- 
ventor. So thorough is his knowledge of smith- 
work, that he is said to have been pressed on one 
occasion to accept the foremanship of a large 
workshop, by a manufacturer to whom his rank 
was unknown. The great Rosse telescope, of his 
own fabrication, is certainly the most extraordi- 
nary instrument of the kind that has yet been 


constructed. 
(To be continued.) 


Monkeys and Crocodiles.—Crocodiles are more 
numerous in the river at Paknam-ven than in 
that of Chantaboun. I continually saw them 
throw themselves from the banks into the water: 
and it has frequently happened that careless ‘fish- 
ers, or persons who have imprudently fallen asleep 
on the shore, have become their prey, or have af- 
terwards died of the wounds inflicted by them. 
This latter has happened twice during my stay 
here. It isamusing, however, for one is interest- 
ed in observing the habits of animals all over the 
world, to see the manner in which these creatures 
catch the apes, which sometimes take a fancy to 
play with them. Close to the bank lies the cro- 
codile, his body in the water, and only his capa- 
cious mouth above the surface, ready to seize 
anything that may come within reach. A troop 
of apes catch sight of him, approach little by lit- 
tle, and commence their frolics, by turns actors 
and spectators. One of the most active or most 
impudent jumps from branch to branch till with- 
in a respectful distance of the crocodile, when, 
hanging by one claw, and with the dexterity pe 
culiar to these animals, he advances and retires, 
now giving his enemy a blow with his paw, at 
another time only pretending to doso. The other 
apes, enjoying the fun, evidently wish to take a 
part in it, but the other branches being too high, 
they form a sort of chain by laying hold of each 
others’ paws, and thus swing backwards and for- 
wards, while any one of them who comes within 


reach of the crocodile torments him to the best of|be in us a well of water springing up into 


his ability. Sometimes the terrible jaws sudden- 
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179,404,036 
160,695,823 
Oats 
Bushels. 
171,463,405 
173,800,575 
176,690,964 
Corn 
Bushels. 
586,226,365 
451,967,959 
530,581,403 
Buckwheat 
Bushels. 
18,708,145 
15,806,455 


20,782,782 
19,872,975 
Hay 
Tons. 
20,257,968 
19,736,847 
18,116,751 
Tobacco 
Pounds. 


136,751,746 
267,267,920 
197,468,229 
Potatoes 
Bushels. 
113,234,644 
100,158,670 


11,467,155 
10,716,328 


1864, 18,700,540 96,256,883 

From these estimates, which may be regarded 
as pretty close approximations to actual results, it 
appears that the wheat crop of this year is about 
twenty millions of bushels below the average of 
the two years immediately preceding. The rye 
crop falls short about 1,200,000 bushels, and that 
of M@rley 1,300,000 bushels. ‘The hay crop, com- 
pared with the same years, is deficient nearly two 
millions of tons, while potatoes are four millions 
of bushels below the crop of 1863, and seventeen 
millions of bushels below that of 1862. The 
corn crop is rather below that of 1862, but seventy- 
nine million bushels better than in 1863. The 
reports respecting sorghum show a decrease in 
Michigan, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska, 
and a material increase in the rest of the country. 
The production of flaxseed has increased in all the 
States except New York and Miniesota. The 
root crops have increased in Vermont, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Illinois and West Virginia, and 
decreased in all other quarters. The number of 
fattening cattle has decreased in all the States 
except Minnesota and Kansas, and that of fatten- 
ing hogs has decreased every where. The falling 
off in the last named item would probably average 
from 20 to 25 per cent. 

We are enjoined to pray without ceasing. We 
ought to be in so constant a communication with 
Him, that, whenever a slight trial comes, whether 
of faith, or patience, or love, and whenever a little 
blessing flutters its white wings softly over our 
heads, we shall immediately, naturally, without 
hesitation, lift up our hearts to God. Thus only 
can we obtain all things which God prepares for 
us. He has opened for us the fountain of the 
water of life. If we draw only at intervals, even 
though they be regular, we shall often walk 
athirst. We should keep the little rills always 
trickling thence intc our hearts, that so there shall 
ever- 


H. G. 


lasting life. 


which it belongs drew from it the supply of the 
last meal of the doomed family. The well is in 
the cellar of a house which has been recently ex- 
cavated, and in which have been discovered many 
objects of interest—especially a small but beauti- 
ful statue, of which I shall have occasion to speak 
later. The well is sixty-five feet in depth, and 
still retains about fifteen feet of water. It is 
surrounded by a low parapet, but in all other re- 
spects is quite unprotected, being without cover 
or other defence ; however, as the entrance to the 
cellar was completely blocked up with ashes, the 
well, although open, was perfectly secure from in- 
jury, and the water supply has remained probably 
undiminished in depth and unaltered in quality 
since the day of the eruption. The cellar is of 
small dimensions, but the approach to the well is 
rudely decorated with the customary altar of the 
Lares. I was naturally attracted, in the first in- 
stance, to the house of the baker which I had seen 
disinterred during my last visit. It is now careful- 
ly cleared out, and all its permanent apparatus—as 
corn-mills, kneading troughs, flour-bins, &¢.—re- 
main ¢n situ, the smaller and the. more perishable 
objects—as the measures, the weights, the loaves, 
the corn, &c.—being placed in the temporary 
museum which has been formed at Pompeii. The 
attractions of this house, however, have been 
eclipsed by those of a similar establishment, im- 
mediately adjoining it, which had been discovered 
but not fully excavated, before the disinterment 
of the oven. 

“The second bakery is much larger, and the 
appointments on a much more extensive scale and 
in greater variety. The dwelling house of the own- 
er, too, ismuch more luxurious. Although con- 
nected with the bakehouse, it has a separate en- 
trance, and a double atrium and peristyle, both of 
which are of more than ordinary extent, aad in 
their size, as well as their decorations, bear wit- 
ness to the wealth and luxurious tastes of the 
occupant. Among the relics of this house, pre- 
served in the local museum, is one which throws 
a curious light on the domestic arrangements of 
the Pompeian baker, being no other than one of 
the dishes which were actually in process of pre 
paration for dinner on the very day of the catas- 
trophe. Upon the cooking stove in the kitchen 
was found a stew-pan, half filled with ashes, and 
in the bottom appeared an indurated mass, which 
Fiorelli rightly conjectured to have been produ 
by some of the viands which lay within the pad, 
and which, though long since decomposed, 
left their impress on the now consolidated ashes. 
Acting on this happy thought, he applied in this 
instance the same ingenious process which was 80 
successfully adopted in reproducing that painfully 
life-like group of human figures described with 
such terrible fidelity in one of your former num 
bers; and the result has fully justified his antie- 


















































































pations, being an exact fac simile in bronze, of ajcally evil, and operating through and upon the/absence of probity accompanying it in so many. 
young pig, which was being stewed for the family|lower passions of man’s nature, to wean him from|Thus notwithstanding the abundance which a 
his innate selfishness, and develope those virtuous/ merciful Providence has poured forth throughout 


dinner at the very moment when they were sur- 
prised by the stroke of doom.” 






characteristics which belong to him as a regene- 
rated being, occupying the station designed for 
him by his Creator ; “a little lower than the an- 
gels, and crowned with glory and honor.” In a 
; _ ,. {destructive and widespread contest, like this in 

Forgiveness, when you are once really in it,| which our country is now engaged, self may seek 
by the Grace of God, will be such an element of| the gratification of its cherished lusts in other 
dignity, and rest, and strength, and conscious su-| ways and through other channels than those 
periority to all wrong-doers and wrongs, that you|eagerly pursued in times of peace. 










Choice Readings. 
« Forgiving one another, even as God, for Christ’s sake, 
hath forgiven you.” 





the land, the spirit of gain co-operating with the 
destructive spirit of war, has succeeded in infla- 
ting the prices of every article of need and use, 
until very many, heretofore in comfortable cireum- 
stances, find it difficult to supply the common 
wants of life. 

The war, then, so far from withdrawing the at- 
tention of the people from the acquisition of riches, 


Military |appears thus far to have stimulated the desire, 


will even seem to be raised by it in the relati 

grade of your nature itself. Why, instead of be- 
ing humbled and tamed, and put in mortification, 
by this entering into forgiveness, with Christ, 
you will ascend, rather, into greatness and con- 
scious sovereignty with him, and will then, for 
the first time, begin to conceive what it is to be 
free, and a king! In real, christian forgiveness, 
the soul has a really great feeling to begin with, 





glory, the love of rapine, and the licentiousness of|and the scheming, to make the “golden stream 
the camp, each or all may sway the actions and quick and violent ;” so that there is danger the 
absorb the exertions of the great body of the peo-|promptings of avarice may induve many to use 
ple, whoare not accustomed to think and act from | whatever influence they possess to put off the re- 
fixed religious principles; but this change of the|turn of peace. 

mark aimed at, indicates no purification of motives,| All have need to guard against the vicious 
no refinement in feeling, no intellectual advance-|spirit of speculation, now so rife in the commu- 
ment. Were ittrue, then, that the love of money|nity, and to remember the declaration of the 
and the ardor of the struggle to obtain it were|apostle, that they who make haste to be rich fall 


and the moment it undertakes for its adversary, it! 


' ; abated, it would require other evidence to prove 
s above him. No matter what his power and 


ADOV . that the people, in their every-day life, are inter- 
the dignity of his station, the humblest peasant) ested in worthier and more elevating objects. 
puts him under, when he begins to pray for him,| in estimating the effects of the war upon the com- 
and contrive and labour for his sake. In the| munity, we turn our attention from the fearful 
true forgiveness, you ascend to a range of fecling| spectacle of slaughtered or mutilated multitudes, 
so high, so immovably serene, that the greatest| at which humanity shudders, and strive to forget 
wrong looks small under you! Oh, there is no| the complicated misery of the thousands of strick- 
greatness possible to man, none that hifts him so 


nearly out of the world, and above it, as the true 
Christly forgiveness. This was the greatness of| 
Christ himself. Did any being ever tread the! 
world in such majesty as He? And His wrongs| 
were bitter enough, and his adversaries high 


quire if the transactions of every-day life, as re- 


believe that because the people are bent upon 
igh| avenging by the sword the insulted and outraged 
enough. Do you call this an humble, mortifying} cause of their government and country, and their 
key to live in? Why the moment you are bora|armies are spreading desolation throughout the 
into this high consciousness, you will feel that/ rebel States, mammon is worshipped any less de- 
your heads strike Heaven rather.— Bushnell. votedly than heretofore? the answer must be, no. 





Influence of Iron on Vegetation —A curious 
discovery has recently been made regarding the 
influence of iron-on vegetables. On the chalky 
shores of France and England, where there is an| 
absence of iron, vegetation has a sere and blanched | 
appearance. This is entirely removed, it appears, 


the day, teem with proof that never before was 
the greed for gold more rank or shameless: never 
wheu gambling, under the guise of speculation, 
pervaded so extensively the marts of commerce ; 
or the love of money displayed itself in more 
questionable adventures, or showed more willing- 


If 


en hearts that mourn the untimely dead, and in- 


vealed by the research and prying inspection of 
the caterers fur the public press, give reason to 


These expositors of the business and schemes of 


into temptation and a snare. Few who have ar- 
rived at manhood need go far back in their short- 
lived observation, to recall sad mistakes and fail- 
ures among those who have committed this great 
error. Life, and the noble faculties with which 
man is endowed, were bestowed for other purposes 
than delving for gold, or hoarding it up. The 
scriptures tell us “‘a good man’s steps are ordered 
of the Lord;” and Friends have always believed 
that the truth of the declaration is realized even 
in entering into and conducting the every-day 
business of life. Disregard of it has caused the 
| blight of many cherished schemes, followed by 
unnumbered sorrows ; and not unfrequently when 
success seems about to crown the laboured project 
land anxious calculations, death steps in and sum- 
mons the soul to its final account. “ Go to, now, 
ye that say to-day or to-morrow we will go into 
such a city, and continue there a year, and buy 
and sell, and get gain; whereas ye know not what 
shall be on the morrow: for what is your life? is 
it not a vapour that appeareth for a little time, 
and then vanisheth away. For that ye ought to 
say, if the Lord will, we shall live, and do this 
or that.” 








by the application of a solution of sulphate of iron. 
Haricot beans watered by this substance, acquired 
an aditional weight of fifty percent. Mulberries, 
peaches, pears, vines, and wheat derive advantages 
from the same treatment. In the cultivation of 
clover wonderful advantages have been gained by 
the application of the sulphate of iron on soils 
in which that ingredient is wanting, and in cases 
where it is desired to produce an early crop. The 
material is of course cheap and the quantity ap- 
plied small. All the scales falling around the 
blacksmith’s anvil should be saved for the land; 
they are worth five cents a quart to gardeners. 
No fruit is so much benefited by iron rust in soils 
as the pear.— Late Paper. 

THE FRIEND. . 
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The sentiment has been repeatedly promulgated 
through the public press, that one good effect re- 
sulting from the present war, would be, substitut- 
ing other and higher objects of pursuit by the 
people than the acquisition of wealth: that the 
mighty dollar would be found to have lost its 
sovereign sway, and the energies of mind and 
body to be devoted to subjects more expansive and 
ennobling ; more becoming the elevated character 
of a free and enlightened people. 

It would be contrary to all experience and the 
Jaws of moral improvement, were a cause intrinsi- 





ness to override all principle for its gratification. 
It is a necessary consequence of the derange- SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

ment in business attendant upon war, to throw] Forg1en.—News from Europe to Eleventh mo. 27th. 

the supply of the immense bodies of men congre- Frequent and disastrous gales continued around the 

gated at different points, into the hands of eom- English coasts. There had been numerous wrecks at- 


hiahin:titer's d th “ ies of th z tended with loss of life. Richard Cobden addressed a 
paratively few ; and the exigencies of the govern-| preat meeting of his constituents at Rockdale on the 
ment often oblige it to resort to whoever may have|23d. He advocated complete non-intervention in the 


the ability,to meet the immediate demand, be their| affairs of either Europe or America. He regarded the 
principles, or their want of principle, what they 04 —— election in the United States as one of 
may. Hence there are unusual facilities for and the most sublime spectacles in the history of the world, 
- fraud d lati d and considered it as indicating the fixed determination 
temptations to fraud and peculation, and many,|of the people that slavery should be abolished. He 
solely bent on enriching themselves, have rushed|considered the geographical difficulties in the way of 
forward and secured contracts, eager to thrust | separation to be insuperable, and said that he did not 
their hands into the national purse and make sure ae aeteinaee 2 ace oe ee — 
. 3 in the territories 0 e nion. e iverpool co ton 
of all they could grasp of the coveted pelf. The market was active, at advancing rates. Fair Orleans, 
stories of success, and ostentatious display of new 28}d.; middling uplands, 263d. Stock in port 360,000 
found wealth by some, have stimulated others to/ bales, of which only 15,000 were American. Breadstuffs 
rivalry, by entering the field of speculation, and | quiet and steady. The bank rate of discount had been 
almost every article in the market that could be ee ar tne oe 91. . The ve 
aa aw : ; : reat Western, detained at Liverpool on account o 
|inflated to a oe eee aan seized alleged recruits for the United States army being among 
|upon by monopolists, regardless of the wants of|her passengers, has been released and allowed to pro- 
the community, and prices advanced by plausible} ceed on her voyage. The evidence that men had been 
pretexts, so that they might reap the accumulated A 
profits. of France show a large increase of specie. The bank 
- : . . has reduced its rate of discount from 7 to 6 per cent. 
Increase in the paw of all the necessaries of The rebel commissioners, Mason and Slidell, have pre- 
of so large a portion of producers from their peace-| gress, to all the governments of Europe, except that of 
ful pursuits, and converting them into wasteful|Turkey. It was reported that the steamer Sea King, 
consumers, and of a depreciated currency, both the alleged new rebel cruiser, has been wrecked near 
; Unirep Srares.—The President's Message, which was 
without doubt, been greatly exaggerated by the] presented to Congress at the opening of the session, re- 
thirst for wealth affecting the community, and the! presents that the relations of the United States with 











enlisted proved weak. The weekly returns of the Bank 
life, is an ordinary consequence of the withdrawal | sented copies of a manifesto adopted by the rebel Con- 
inseparable from war; but this necessary evil, has, | M“d¢i"- 
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foreign powers are amicable and generally satisfactory. 
He recommends a large increase of revenue from taxa- 


tion, proposes a new species of bonded debt, to be held|with Sherman’s army which, it was expected, would| 4 (Qo 


by any bona fide purchaser, exempt from taxation and 
seizure for debts, and suggests the suppression of State 
bank issues. He endorses the recommendation of the 
Secretary of the Navy in favor of the establishment of 
an iron-clad naval depot at Philadelphia. It is stated 
that the main line of the Pacific railroad has been located 
for one hundred miles west of Omaha, Nebraska; and 
also the California end from Sacramento to the Trucker 
river, Nevada. The progress of freedom in Maryland 
and other States is spoken of warmly; and the passage 
of the amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States prohibiting slavery everywhere, is urged upon 
Congress, in view of the decision in its favour by the 
people at the late national election. The President 
thinks that no attempt at negotiation with the rebels 
could result in any good, as their leaders will listen to 
no terms which the government of the United States can 
accept. The war must decide the question, and the 
President will not retract or modify the emancipation 
proclamation, nor will he make himself the instrument 
of returning to slavery any person who is free by the 
terms of that proclamation, or by any act of Congress. 
The Presidential Eiection.—The aggregate number of 
votes polled at the late election in California, Connecti- 


cut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kentucky, Maine, | 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, | 


New Hampshire, New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, Kansas, and Nevada, was 4,015,773. The 
vote in 1860 in the same States was 3,870,222. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 263, including 12 
deaths and interments of soldiers. The mean tempera- 
ture of the Eleventh month, according to the record 
kept at the Penna. Hospital, was 45°80 deg., the highest 
during the month was 69:50 deg., and the lowest 25 
deg. The amount of rain during the month was 3:93 
inches. 

The Post Office Department.—The entire expenditures 
of the Department during the last fiscal year, amounted 
to $12,644,786, the revenues to $12,438,253. The 
length of the various mail routes, not including the 
States in rebellion, is 139,173 miles. The sales of 
stamps and stamped envelopes, during the year, reached 
$10,974,329. 

The Navy.—The Secretary of the Navy states, that 
there are now 671 vessels in the naval service of the 
United States, having an aggregate tonnage of 510,396, 
and carrying 4610 guns. The expenditures for the navy 
during the year amounted to $85,733,292. 

Chief Justice of the Supreme Court.—Salmon P. Chase, 
late Secretary of the Treasury, has been appointed to 
fill this high post, and the nomination has been con- 
firmed by the United States Senate. 

South Carolina.—An expedition which left Port Royal 
on the 29th ult., ascended Broad river, accompanied by 
several gunboats. The troops landed at Boyd’s Point, 
and proceeded inland until they encountered a rebel 
force entrenched near Grahamsville. A severe contest 
ensued, which ended in the repulse of the Federal troops 
with an estimated loss of about 1000 men. 

Mississippi—General Dana, in an expedition from 
Vicksburg, destroyed the Mississippi Central Railroad 
for thirty miles. 
property belonging to the rebels, including 2500 bales 
of cotton. 

Colorado.—Detachments of United States cavalry 
have had a battle with hostile Indians, near Fort Lyon, 
in which the Indians were defeated with the loss of 
several hundred men. 

Southern Items.—Late rebel papers state that resolu- 
tione in favor of sending peace commissioners to Wash- 
ington, have been introduced into the North Carolina 
Legislature, and that in the South Carolina Legislature 
resolutions deprecating peace negotiations until a dis- 
solution of the Union is conceded, have been introduced. 
They also state that General Sherman captured 3000 
stand of arms at Milledgeville, and all the powder be- 
longing to the State. The Richmond papers say that 
the confederate War Department has no further informa- 
tion respecting Sherman’s movements. 

Georgia.—The War Department at Washington was 
still without any intelligence from General Sherman. 
The latest rebel reports placed him at Millen, and mov- 
ing in the direction of Savannah. Many thousands of 
Federal prisoners have been recently exchanged at Sa- 
vannah, but at the latest dates, the point of exchange 
had been removed to Charleston, the military opera- 
tions having intercepted the exchange at the former 
place. General Sherman, according to the Richmond 
papers of the 1Cth, was east of the Ogechee river, twenty- 

five miles from Savannah, on the 7th inst. On the pre- 


He also destroyed a large amount of|sury notes, 121 a 122. 


vious day he had marched his army eighteen miles. 
Scouts sent out by General Foster had communicated 


reach Savannah by the 12th inst. 

Tennessee.—The losses of the United States army in| 
the battle at Franklin, proved greater than was at first} 
reported. They are officially stated to amount to 2166, | 
including 110 officers. Hood’s forces were still stationed | 
around Nashville. The weather had become severely 
cold, arresting active hostilities for the present. The} 
Cumberland river, below Nashville, has been closed by 
the rebels. They have placed six batteries fipon it, 
which are too strong for the United States gun-boats. 
The navigation of the river is open to Clarksville. The 
rebel force in East Tennessee, under Gen. Breckenridge, 
|has been withdrawn beyond Bull’s Gap, excepting small 
detachments of cavalry. Memphis was excited on the 
9th instant in consequence of a report that the rebeis| 
were marching on Fort Pillow with a strong force and | 
heavy guns, supposed to be intended to be used for the 
| blockade of the river. Osceola has been occupied by a 
|small force of the rebels. A party of rebels recently} 
appeared opposite Memphis, and a force which was sent} 
jafter them was ambushed and nearly all killed. The 
|rebels heid some minor points on the railroad between 
Nashville and Chattanooga. In the vicinity of Mur- 
freesboro, several partial engagements are reported, in 
which the rebel forces suffered most. The railroad south 
of that place is believed to be uninjured. 

Kentucky.—A part of Hood’s forces have entered this 
State. They captured a government transport at Cum- 
berland city, twenty miles above Fort Donalson, and 
used it for crossing the river. The force is estimated 
at 4000, and is commanded by Gen. Lyon. 

Virginia.—Several reconnoisances have taken place 
recently from the Federal army, with a view of ascertain- 
ling the position and strength of the rebels. Last week 
|the Fifth Corps, a division of the Second Corps, and two 
brigades of cavalry were sent south. They were sub- 
sequently heard from and had crossed the Nottoway 
river without opposition. Richmond papers of the 9th 
say, that on the previous day the expedition was at 
Jarretts, thirty-two miles south of Petersburg, on the 
Weldon railroad, and was proceeding towards Weldon, 
N.C. A rebel force had been sent in the same direc- 
tion 

North Carolina.—North Carolina advices staté that 
the rebel troops having been sent to Georgia, that State 
is left almost entirely unprotected. The opposition pa- 





pers are urging that immediate steps be taken for a 
cessation of hostilities, and a peace on any terms which 
the United States government may propose. The mem- 
bers of Congress who supported the proposition are re- 
ceiving letters calling upon them to withdraw from 
Richmond and aid the movement in North Carolina. 

Congress.—The bill to establish a uniform system of 
bankruptcy, introduced at the last session, has passed 
the House of Representatives. A number of bills and 
resolutions have been offered in both Houses, which it 
is impossible to notice in the limited space allotted to 
this ‘summary. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 12th inst. Mew York.—American gold 233. 
United States six per cents, 1881, 116}; ditto, 5-20, 
109; ditto, 5-40, 5 per cents, 1014; ditto, 7 3-10 Trea- 
Balance in the Sub-treasury, 
$31,259,505. Superfine State flour, $9.60 a $9.85. Ship- 
ping Ohio, $11 a $11.30. Baltimore flour, fair to extra, 
$10.75 a $12.25. Chicago spring wheat, $2.30 a $2.32; 
red western $2.40. Canada barley, $2. Canada oats, 
$1; western $1.08. Western mixed corn, $1.90 a $1.93; 
new, $1.70. Cotton, $1.31 a $1.32. Wool quiet and 
quotations unchanged. Philadelphia.—Supertfine flour, 
$9.50 a $10; extra and fancy, from $11.25 to $13. 
Fair and good red wheat, $2.60 a $2.65; white, $2.80 
a $2.90. Rye, $1.73 a $1.75. Yellow corn,, $1.88; 
new, $1.70. Oats, 92 cents. Barley, $2. Clover- 
seed, $13.50 a $14.50 per bushel. Timothy, $5. Flax- 
seed, $3.60 a $3.70. The receipts of beef cattle reached 
2300 head, the demand was active, especially for prime 
cattle, which were scarce and brought an advance of 1 
a 2centsa pound. The range of prices was from $10 
up to $19 the 100 Ibs. net. About 4500 hogs were sold 
at from $15 to $16.50 the 100 lbs. net. Of sheep 7000 
were sold at from 6 to 8} cents per lb. gross. 





NOTICE. 


A room in Friends’ Meeting House, at the corner of 
Sixth and Noble streets, will be open every Fourth-day, 
after 9 o’clock A. M., for the accommodation of those 
Friends in the Northern District who are willing to sew 
for the Freedmen's Aid Society. Friends are invited to 
attend. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from A. L. McGrew, IIl., $2, vol. 38 ; from 
wgill, Agt., Io., $1, to No. 52, vol. 37, and for M. 
King, $4, vols. 35 and 36, and Rachel James, $2, vol. 
38 ; from T. S. Shearman, O., $2, vol. 38; from A. Morris, 
O., per I, Huestis, Agt., $2, vol. 38; from M. Willits, 
Agt., O., $2, vol. 38, and for J. Hoyle, Sen., J. W. 
McGrew, J. Hoyle, Jr., and F. McGrew, $2 each, vol. 
38; from B. Smith, O., per A. Garretson, Agt., $4, vols. 
37 and 38. 


Received from Friends of Hickory Grove Preparative 
Meeting, Io., per A. Cowgill, $16 for the Relief of the 
Freedmen. 

* 

WANTED. 


A male Teacher for Friends’ School at Mount Laurel. 
Address, Davip DaRrNegLL, 
Mount Laurel, Burlington Co., N. Jersey. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee, who have charge 
of the Boarding School at Westtown, will be held there 
on Fourth-day, the 21st of the Twelfth month, at 10 
o’clock a. M. 

The Committee on Admissions will meet at 8 o’clock. 
the same morning, and the Committee on Instruction at 
half past seven o’clock the preceding evening. 

The Visiting Committee attend at the school on 
Seventh-day, the 17th of the month. 

Samve. Morris, 
Clerk. 


For the accommodation of the Committee, convey- 
ances will be at the Street Road Station on Seventh and 
Third-day afternoons, the 17th and 20th inst., to meet 


the trains that leave West Philadelphia at 2 and 4.15 
P.M. 


Twelfth mo. 5th, 1864. 


SEWING SCHOOL. 


A Sewing School is about to be opened at Camp 
Barker, Washington, D. C., where, twice in a week, 
coloured women and children will be taught to make 
and mend their own clothes. 

Persons having second hand clothing which they are 
willing to bestow on these poor people, are requested to 
send them to G. W. Taylor, N. W. corner of Cherry and 
Fifth Sts., Philada., or to M. Robinson, Cottage Row, 
next door but one to Shoemaker’s Lane, Gérmantown. 
They will be forwarded thence to the School, where 
competent persons will be in attendance and oversee their 
being altered and remade for the destitute freedmen. 


The Friends’ Association of Philadelphia for the Re- 
lief of Freedmen, having erected a building at Washing- 
ton, D. C., to be occupied as a school for the freed peo- 
ple, and as a home for the teachers employed, are de- 
sirous of obtaining the services of a middle aged Friend 
and his wife as Superintendent and Matron of the In- 
stitution. It is necessary that the former should be 
qualified to direct the system of instruction, and to take 
the part of Principal of the Schools, and that the latter 
should be fitted to act as the female head of the family. 
It is important that they should enter upon the service 
with an earnest interest in the welfare of the Freedmen, 
and should uphold a good example and influence among 
the teachers, over whom they will be placed. The 
Committee on Instruction trust there may be suitable 
Friends who will so feel the importance of the great 
work now devolving upon the christian people of this 
land, and perhaps we may say especially upon the reli- 
gious Society of Friends, that they will be prepared to 
offer their services to promote it in the situations pro- 
posed. A reasonable compensation will be given to 
those selected for this important and responsible under- 
taking. 

Early applications are requested, and may be made to 
M. C. Cope, 1312 Filbert Street; Philip C. Garrett, 400 
Chesnut Street, and William Evans, Jr., 252 South 
Front Street. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician andSuperintendent,—Josuua H. WortHINe- 
Ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exus, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 
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WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, | 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank 
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